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THE COLD WATER ARMY. 
What do you think of this picture? 


Do you 
see all those boys and girls? They are the Cold 
Water Army. They have just been to hear a 
gentleman talk to them about drunkenness, and 
they have determined never to drink anything that 
can produce such a terrible disease. You see 
they are coming down a street in Boston named 
Cornhill. There is the sign of Whipple §& Dam- 
rell, where all the Temperance books are printed. 
My ‘‘ Mother’s Gold Ring,” and the book called 
** The Cold Water Army,” were published there. 
Up higher you see the office of the Boston Recor- 
der, and the Youth’s Companion. This very paper 
Wich you are reading was printed there. 

“Well, as I said, these children have been to 
hear a lecture on Temperance. The speaker 
told them first about the Drunkard’s Army, and 
asked who would like to join it. Nobody offered. 
He asked if a nice new hat, or a bag of marbles, 
or a hat full of money, would induce them to join 
it. ‘* No, not a mountain of gold.” 

He then told them about the Cold Water Army, 
and asked if they would join that. ‘* We will, 
WE witt, WE WILL;” was the reply. Then 
he went on to relate some anecdotes about drunk- 
enness and temperance, and to ask many more 
questions, about which 1 would tell you, if it would 
not take up so much room. But you will find the 
whole account in the little book called The ‘‘Cold 
Water Army,” which costs only six cents, and I 
advise you to buy and read it. You will find in 
it, besides, a Temperance pledge for children, 
such a one as was signed by the children at the 
meeting of which I have been telling you. Per- 
haps you would like to sign this pledge. 





Author of ‘* The Backwoods of Canada.’’ 
Among the many casualties and accidents that | 
befall the inhabitants of this forest land, there is 
none of more frequent recurrence than that of per- 
sons being lost in the woods. 

The following advertisment, which appeared in 
the Cobourg Star, dated August the 2d, 1837, 
excited the interest of all classes of people in the 
district, but more especially of those persons in-| 
habiting the vicinity of the spot where the child’s | 
friends lived:— 

**Cuitp Lost! £50 Rewarp.—Lost on Satur- 
day last, the 29th of July, on the road leading | 
from Bowskill mills to Foe’s Tavern, near the | 
Rice Lake plains, a child about six years old, the | 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Eyre of Hamilton, near 
Cobourg. She wore a blue plaided satin frock, 
and was without her bonnet. Whoever will give 
such information as may lead to her discovery, 
shall receive the above reward. 

Tuomas Eyre.” 

I shall also copy the accompanying paragraph, 
which contains some particulars respecting the 
child not contained in the advertisement; it is as 
follows: 

‘* One of those afflicting accidents which occa- 
sionally call forth the sympathy of a whole com- 
munity, has just transpired in this neighborhood, 
and is now occupying the attention of all classes. 
Its nature is briefly told in the above announce- 
ment, which informs us that a child has been lost, 
and is now wandering alone on the Rice Lake 
Plains, or may be dead. 

On Saturday last, Mr. and Mrs. Eyre of Ham- 
ilton, with a party of friends, went to gather whor- 
tleberries on the plain, and enjoy the pleasures of 
a pic nic. Having dined, they proceeded to 
gather the berries, in which occupation the chil- 
dren participated with all the eagerness and heed- 
less avidity that characterizes their age, wander- 
ing gaily from bush to bush, thoughtless of any 
danger; but, alas! one of the little party was des- 
tined to pay fearfully for its temerity. On mus- 
tering to return home, Mr. Eyre’s little daughter, 
Jane, a fine child, about six years of age, was 
missing from the party, and, notwithstanding an 
active and immediate search was commenced by 
the whole party, consisting of not less than thirty 
persons, and which has since been continued by 
hundreds of people from this and the adjacent 
townships, she still remains undiscovered, having 
been now four nights and three days alone in the 
wilderness, without food and without shelter, oth- 
erwise than what the bushes and trees may have 
afforded her. 

We hear that nearly a thousand persons hu- 
manely assisted the distracted parents in their 
search for the poor little wanderer yesterday, and 
that a party of Indians started in quest of her, 
headed by Captain Pantosh. We sincerely hope 
before this time, some trace of her may have 
been found. 

In addition to the reward offered by Mr. Eyre 
for the recovery of his child, we learn that Lieut. 
Rowe, his neighbor, has most generously pledged 
himself to add a further sum to the Indians of 100 
dollars, should they succeed in finding her alive. 
Mr. Rowe has been indefatigable in his personal 
exertions, having been out night and day since the 
search begun. 

Tue Cuitp Founp. Intelligence has just 
reached us that the child was found this morning 











(Thursday) near Cold Spring, alive and well, 
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after having wandered in the woods five days and 
nights.” 

I learned the following interesting particulars 
from a gentleman who was himself one of the ac- 
tive searchers for the lost child, and who arrived 
on the spot where the Indians found her, a few 
minutes after the poor thing had been conveyed to 
the arms of her afflicted parents; thither he fol- 
lowed at full speed, to learn the state in which she 
was. ‘‘] found the poor child,” he said, ‘‘ lying 
on the same bed with her father, who was com- 
pletely worn out with fatigue. The child was 
greatly emaciated and presented a pitiable specta- 
cle; her poor hands, face, and neck, were blis- 
tered and burned with the sun, while her clothes 
were rent in tatters, and her feet torn with briars, 
She never complained of hunger, though she said 
she only tasted a few berries from the time she 
was lost to that very day, but appeared to suffer 
the most tormenting agonies of thirst. It was 
thirst, in the first instance, that had led her to ab- 
sent herself from the rest of the party. She had 
taken a saucer in her hand to search for drink; a 
hope she had never lost sight of, for she still re- 
tained the saucer in her feeble hand when found. 
She said she had wandered a long way in search 
of water, but found neither creek nor spring. On 
being questioned if she had heard the voice of the - 
party in search of her the first day, she said, 
‘** Yes, but as she did not hear her papa’s voice 
she would not answer; she did not see any of her 
own folks, and she was afraid to speak.” This 
unaccountable timidity proved the cause of all her 
own prolonged suffering, and the anguish endured 
by her distracted parents. Each day, she said 
she heard people out in search of her, and she 
grew more and more alarmed lest she should fall 
into the hands of strangers, who might take her 
away, so she hid herself, and once laid down un- 
der some logs and bushes, when a party were 
coming near her; but the last day, she was so 
thirsty, and felt so ill, that she thought she would 
not hide herself; so she climbed up on a high log, 
and held up her hand, hoping some one would see 
her, and take her home to her papa, and give her 
a drink. It was fortunate for the poor little wan- 
derer that she came to this resolution before it was 
too late, for exhausted nature must soon have 
sunk under the privations she endured. It is re- 
markable, that the spot where she was found was 
not a mile from the place where she was first miss- 
ed, and where she must have been discovered very 
soon after she was missed from the party, but for 
her singular timidity. A few days’ careful treat- 
ment soon restored the runaway to her former 
health and spirits; and young as she is, her ad- 
venture on the Rice Lake Plains will not easily be 
effaced from her mind.’’* 

Children should learn from this to be be thank- 
ful for their happy homes. They should do all 
they can to give joy to their parents, whose love 
to them is so strong. You see, also, that fear 
may cause greater suffering than the worst of mis- 
fortunes. 

How many are there, who wander through the 
wilderness of sin because they are afraid to cast 
themselves into the arms of their best Friend, who 
is entreating them to come to him and be saved? 
Such conduct is infinitely more foolish than that of 
the child who came very near losing her life by 





* These plains are not as their name would indicate, mere 
level tracts of country, but comprise large extents of hill and 
dale, beautifully diversified with groves of oak and shrubby 
pine, rich pasture, and open spots of Juxuriant herbage, in- 
termixed with low shrubs, and an abundance of wild fruits 
and flowers. 
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her timidity. O, cast away your fears, and come 
and be saved in the kind arms of your deliverer, 
before it is too late! 





RELIGION. 


Translated from the French for the Youth's Companion. 
THE LOVE OF GOD AND OUR PARENTS. 

Helen and Theophilus tenderly loved their pa- 
rents, who on the other hand, were equally fond 
of their children. For some days, immediately 
after breakfast, they had been observed stealing 
tothe bottom of the garden, and not returning under 
some time to their studies. 

This conduct excited the curiosity of Mr. Flo- 
rigni, their father. His children, till then, had 
been very punctual and industrious: and he knew 
they had found their school so agreeable, that 
they often left their breakfast half finished, to get 
the quicker to their lessons. 

What ought we to think of this change? said 
he, to his wife. If our children once taste of 
idleness, we shall soon see them lose their happy 
dispositions; we shall lose our dearest hopes, and 
the pleasure that we have always had in them. 

Mrs. Florigni could only reply to him by a sigh. 

The same day she said to her children: What 
are you doing soearly inthe garden? You ought 
to wait until your work is finished before going to 

lay. 
Helen and Theophilus kept silent, and embrac- 
ed their mamma more tenderly than ever. 

The next morning, when they thought no one: 
saw them, they set out toward the bower of honey 
suckles, which was at the end of the long walk. 

Mrs. Florigni waited for this moment, and fol- 
lowed them without being perceived, behind a 
thick hawthorn tree, gliding along on tip-toe. 

When she had arrived near the bower, she took 
a station whence she could observe all through the 
foliage. With what joy was her maternal heart 
seized, when she saw her two children join their 
hands and get down on their knees! 

Theophilus said this prayer: Helen repeated 
it after him. 


‘* Lord, our God, we pray thee that our parents | _ 


may long live to bless us. May we always love 
them, and so long as they live, take pleasure in pro- 
moting their comfort and happiness. Make us 
good, just and wise, that our parents may always 
be able to rejoice in having given us birth. Wilt 
thou hear us, O God! May we desire also to ob- 
serve all thy commandments.” 

After this prayer, they both got up, embraced 
each other tenderly, and returned to the house, 
taking hold of each other’s hands. 

Tears of joy flowed down the cheeks of their 
mother. She ran to her husband, pressed him to 
her bosom, related to him what she had heard; 
and they were both as happy as if they had been 
transported of a sudden with their family into the 
delights of paradise. 

Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A SABBATH IN KENTUCKY. 


Louisville is a city situated on the Ohio river, 
in the state of Kentucky. It contains about 12,000 
people, and nearly half of them are blacks. A par- 
ty of four of us who had been sailing on the Ohio 
river, arrived at the city on Saturday evening, and 
took lodgings at the ‘‘ Galt house,” which is one 
of the largest hotels in the United States. Here 
all was bustle and apparent confusion, but rooms 
were given us in the fourth story, where it was 
more quiet than below. On the morning of the 
Sabbath, we went to an Episcopal church, where 
we heard a sermon, upon the mutual duties of 
pastor and people, with regard to prayer. In the 
afternoon we attended a slave meeting. About 
two hundred blacks were assembled in a little 
chapel. We were the only white persons pres- 
ent, excepting the minister, and an elder who as- 
sisted him. Soonthe room was filled. There was 
the aged negro, supported by his staff, treading 





ing the knee in prayer, the mother with her infant 
in her arms, and the little boys and girls with open 
eyes and mouth, catching the words as they fell 
from the lips of the preacher. 

As there was to be a communion season, the 
minister read the account of the institution of the 
Holy Supper, contained in the 26th chap. of Matt. 
With a clear voice he told them of the betrayer 
of their Saviour, and asked them if there might 
not be a Judas among them. He said he had 
often thought of the song the disciples sang, and 
had as often wondered what it was, but he told 
them they would never know till they were told in 
heaven. He said it was a song worthy of the 
time, and one that angels doubtless love to sing. 
And when he told them of Christ’s agony in the 
garden, the tears streamed down many faces. It 
was interesting to see the communicants kneel 
around the table, and partake of the memorials of 
Christ’s dying love 

The buckra* preacher left them before they 
partook of the sacrament, but the black brethren 
seemed to have caught his mantle. They com- 
menced singing, ‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
and as the last line died away, another voice would 
commence anew. ‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy home, 
O how I long for thee,” and if the sounds were 
not all as harmonious as we were wont to hear, 
still I doubt not their hearts were sincere. The 
audience were melted to tears, and some gave 
vent to their feelings by groanings and motions of 
the body. - The exercises were closed with a 
prayer, and they returned to their hones. As I 
sat by my window, while the sun was yet shining 
in the heavens, I saw black and white children 
mingling in common sports upon the green, and 
heard their noisy shouts. How much better 
thought I, have some of the poor slaves been em- 
ployed. 

We left Louisville the following morning to 


continue our journey down the noble Ohio. N. 
Boston, March 4, 1840. 





* The slaves often call a white man a buckra man. 





_ BENEVOLENCE. 


THE MAN WHO MURDERED HIS OWN CHILD. 

Some yenrs ago a person who had lately arriv- 
ed at Pulo Penang (or Prince of Wales’ Island) 
from China, applied to a missionary who was fixed 
there for relief. The missionary asked of the 
welfare of his family, who were left in China, and 
inquired as to their number; he said he had three 
sons, and added mournfully, ‘‘ one daughter—I had 
another girl, but I did not choose to bring her up!” 
** Not bring her up!” exclaimed the missionary; 
** No, I smothered her,” was the answer, ‘‘ and 
when I learned that in my absence another daugh- 
ter was born to me, I desired my wife should 
smother her likewise; but foolishly she preserved 
her.” The missionary, shocked at this speech, 
and more so at the horrid indifference with which 
it was delivered, exclaimed, ‘‘What! murder your 
poor helpless little ones, which are sent as a bless- 
ing to you from God, do you not shudder at the 
act?” **Oh no, it is very common in China. 
We put away the females to save the trouble they 
would cause us in bringing them up; some per- 
sons destroy five or six.” Horror-struck at his 
continued indifference, the missionary endeavored 
to convince him of the magnitude of his sin, and 
that he was in danger of eternal wrath. 

What an awful view does this give us of the 
* Celestial Empire,”’* loaded with crime, deluged 
with blood, ripe for eternal destruction. My dear 
readers, I doubt not many of you will mourn over 
the sin of this poor man, the destroyer of his own 
child; but while you weep for him, take heed that 
you are not destroying your own souls. You like 
this poor sinner, have an evil heart, a heart which 
uncontrolled by God’s Holy Spirit, will lead you 
into allsin. It is true you were born in a Chris- 
tian country—were dedicated in infancy to God— 








the temple of God, and the man in his prime, bow- 








your souls. It isin Jesus Christ alone you can 
be safe; the same blessed Word which declares 
that we are lost by nature and by sin, points us to 
a remedy, an all sufficient remedy. Jesus came 
to seek and save that which was lost. My dear 
children, may you have grace to come to Him 
now; you cannot too soon begin to be happy—if 
He be the guide of your youth, He will be the staff 
of your age. 

Think of the infant Samuel dedicated to his 
God. See Timothy, who from a child knew the 
Scriptures, which were able to make him wise 
unto salvation; then turn to the Holy Jesus, our 
Leader and great example, who at twelve years 
old was found in the temple, conversing with the 
teachers of the law. ‘*‘ Remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth” was the advice of the 
wisest of men; blessed are those who hear these 
words. But, my dear children, thrice happy shall 
you be, if, taught by God’s Holy Spirit, you are 
led to follow his counsel. 





* The name which the Chinese give to their country. 








MORALITY. 


A DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER. 
Ann White, was a black-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
girl, between nine and ten years old, when the 
writer of this entered the district school, for the 
purpose of asking the consent of the teacher to 
talk to his young charge a few minutes, on the 
subject of temperance. This was in the winter of 
1827. As the advantages the rising race will en- 
joy, in consequence of their temperance habits, 
over the five or six generations which have prece- 
ded them were exhibited, and their intelligence, 
neatness, order and thrift, contrasted with the ig- 
norance, filth, confusion and want occasioned in 
multitudes of families, by alcoholic liquors, Ann’s 
eyes filled with tears and she sobbed aloud. 

When the school was dismissed, the visitor took 
her by the hand, with some half-a-dozen other lit- 
tle girls about her age, and gave them Kitridge’s 
first address, and Dr. Rush’s tract on Ardent Spir- 
its. They promised to read them. The teacher 
formed a temperance society in her school. Ann 
was the first to sign the pledge; and giving her 
hand, she gave her heart, and modestly, on all 
suitable occasions, advocated the temperance cause. 

Her father was then a drunkard, and three 
years after, filled a drunkard’s grave. She was 
the youngest of six children. Her mother was 
poor and nearly broken-hearted, not because she 
was a widow, for she had been worse than that for 
years, but because of her disappointed hopes and 
corporeal and mental sufferings which she had en- 
dured for eight years, from her drunken husband. 
Gall was added to this bilter cup, from the fact 
that the man on whom her early and unwavering 
attachments had centered, hated and reviled the 
God and Saviour she loved, and had died in im- 
=" with all his accumulated sins upon his 

ead. 

Ann devoted herself to comfort and sustain her 
mother. She thought no honest employment, be- 
fitting her age and sex, to be mean. She seized 
every opportunity to extend her knowledge of 
books and useful things. By rising at five in the 
winter and four in the summer, she always com- 
manded at least one hour to devote to her Bible 
and such other good books as she could command. 
Her early and regular habits gave her health and 
beauty. Her self-denying and benevolent efforts, 
first put forth in the temperance cause, led her 
to ‘* devise liberal things” and to take an active 
part in relieving the wants and in doing good to 
her fellow creatures, ‘‘ as she had ability and op- 
portunity.” 

In 1835, John ****** offered her his hand. Let 
all similarly situated remember her answer. ‘‘I 
appreciate your condescension. You are rich and 
Iam poor. I respect your general moral deport- 


ment and I love your mother, but nothing will ever 
induce me to unite my destiny with a man who 





have been early taught to read His holy word; 
but these, blessings though they be, cannot save 


uses, as a beverage, any thing that can intoxicate, 
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I will not accept of the pledge of a man who will 
not first pledge himself to his companions and his 
God, to be sober, and try to make this a sober 
world.” 

At first his pride was mortified and he was of- 
fended. But upon reflection his conscience and 
judgment bore testimony to the wisdom and disin- 
terestedness of Ann, and he loved her the more. 
He took the pledge of total abstinence from all that 
can intoxicate, and then pledged his whole and tn- 
creased affections to one who had shown herself so 
wise and good. He often tells the story and adds, 
‘*my dear Ann has saved me from a drunkard’s 
grave. I had begun to love the creater.” 

A happier little family cannot be found, and 
their benign influence is felt all around them. 

THREE SCENES, 
Scene I. 

Here is a little boy living in a pious family in 
New Jersey. His mother is living; but she is 
poor, and this family have undertaken to bring 
him up. He attends prayers in the house every 
morning and evening. On the Lord’s day, some 
of the ladies instruct him in the Bible; and be- 
sides this, he goes to Sunday School and to church. 
His mother is a pious woman; so that the good 
instruction and example that he has are not oppos- 
ed, as is sometimes the case, by the wickedness of 
his parents. 

What great advantages this little boy has! 
How much he must value his privileges! Surely 
he will attend to the advice he receives, and fol- 
low the godly example of his kind friends and of 
his mother, and be a holy man. 


Scene I]. 

Here is a man, thirty-four years old, in a cell 
of a prison in Missouri. He was brought up to 
the trade of a hatter, but as that injured his health, 
he was advised to try some other occupation. 
When he was twenty-five years old, he became a 
bar-keeper in atavern in Philadelphia. Up to this 
time he had been so much kept out of bad com- 
pany, that he hardly knew the taste of spirituous 
liquors. And so strong was the force of his early 
habits, that though he was constantly employed in 
serving it out to others, yet for the first three or 
four years of his living at the tavern, he scarcely 
ever tasted it, and went to church whenever he 
could. But he did taste, and taste again; and 
drank more and more fer five years. But he was 
never drunk more than once or twice in all that 
time; though he was almost always under the ex- 
citing influence of drink. 

From Philadelphia, he went to St. Louis, in 
Missouri. He became connected there with a 
race-ground, and afterwards was a bar-keeper in 
that city. One Sabbath day, in July, 1839, there 
was a quarrel in the tavern among several persons, 
all of whom were intoxicated, and in the course of 
it this man shot another dead. He was tried, con- 
victed, and is to be hanged. 

Scene III. 

Here is an aged widow in great distress. She 
had a son who left her to go the West to make a 
living for himself. She has often written to him, 
reminding him of the good he had received in his 
youth. But he has neglected writing to his moth- 
er. She hears that he is engaged in selling liquor, 
and she begs him to leave the business, on account 
of its injury to others, and the great temptation to 
himself. He feels the truth of what she says; he 
is often afraid of losing his soul, yet he is ashamed 
to pray while he continues doing what he believes 
to be wrong. He perseveres in his course; and 
now his aged mother has received a letter, inform- 
ing her that under the influence of liquor, her son 
has become a murderer, and is under sentence of 
death! 

My young reader, these three scenes are real, 
and they all belong to the history of one man, and 
his broken hearted mother. That son has died on 
the gallows, and the mother still lives to weep 
over his ruin and her disgrace. What more can 
I say to impress the lesson of this history upon 





your minds? J will only give you a few sentences 
from his own lips. 

** Mother often wanted me to leave off selling 
liquor, and follow my trade.” 

‘* From what I have seen and experienced dur- 
ing the last nine years, I am convinced that no 
man can sip a little occasionally without danger of 
becoming a drunkard.” 

‘*There is no safety any where but in letting 
liquor alone entirely.” 

** When I lived with , (in New Jersey,) 
I was happy. Oh, if I had but attended to the 
faithful instructions I received while in that godly 
family, and in Sabbath School, I might have been 
a respectable and useful man, and a comfort to my 


aged mother in her declining years.” 
[Youth’s Friend. 








THE NURSERY. 


THE POOR ORANGE GIRL, 

** Nancy, what do you ask for your oranges?” 

‘¢ Some, sir, for four cents and some for two 
cents.” 

‘Is not thattoo much? I should think that was 
more than you gave for them.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, it is twice as much as they cost me. 
But I must sell them so, or I can’t have anything 
to eat.” 

The gentleman went away without buying any, 
and the poor girl cried a minute, and then wiped 
her eyes, placed her left hand behind her, took 
another orange in her hand and walked along, 
holding it up, and asking people to buy it. She 
had not any stockings on, and her shoes were 
very thin, and too small for her feet. Her frock 
did not fit her, because the little girl who gave it 
to her was larger than she was. And she wore no 
bonnet, but her thick, long, black hair hung down 
upon her neck very beautifully. Her face was 
burned in the sun, and her hands were scratched 
and dirtied by carrying baskets of fruit to sell in 
the streets. 

When I saw the girl cry, as the gentleman 
walked away, I pitied her very much, and thought 
she must be very poor, and perhaps in want of a 
good home. So I went up to her basket and pick- 
ed out ten oranges, and gave her fifty cents, and 
walked on. But I had hardly crossed the street 
when I heard some one saying, ‘‘ Mister,—sir,—- 
mister,—-stop,—sir, stop, stop a minute, you have 
given me too much.” I waited for her to come 
to me, and she told me that I had made a mistake, 
and paid her too much. Her best oranges were 
only four cents, she said, and I had taken only 
ten, and ten of the best would be forty cents, tak- 
ing all good ones, so that she did not think I ought 
to pay more than thirty cents. I was so much 
pleased with her honesty, that I gave her a dollar 
more. She burst into tears, and seemed so happy 
that I became quite anxious to know something 
about her. I asked her where she lived. She 
pointed to an old house in the street where we 
stood. 

‘* Who are your parents?” 

‘* Sir, they are dead; but my grandfather and 
aunt live there, and he makes mats to sell, and 
aunty knits stockings, and mittens, and I sell 
fruit.” 

** You are very poor and unhappy, I suppose, 
then?” 

‘*O no, sir, we are not unhappy, but we are 
poor. We have nothing but what we earn, and 
that is so little that I do not think we could get 
along, if it were not for what people give us. We 
never beg, but sometimes a good lady or gentle- 
man like you, gives us something. O how happy 
this dollar will make aunt! Would you be will- 
ing to go to such a poor looking place, and let her 
and grandpa thank you themselves? I wish you 
would, sir.” 

I followed her, and found the old people at their 
work, as she had described them. They were 
very happy when we went in. And after Nancy 
had showed them the dollar, and told them how 
she came by it, they looked up at me, and said, 





‘* The Lord bless you, sir.” And the smile that 
came over their countenances told me that it is 
more blessed to give than toreceive. 1 asked the 
old man of his history. He told me. And it was 
a story of too much interest to be kept from you. 
When he was a child, his father was a rich man, 
and owned a great many ships on the ocean. He 
himself went out in one of them, and was caught 
by pirates, who put him on a dreary island, where 
a few fishermen lived. There he stayed ten years, 
and when, at last he came back to his native land, 
he found that his father was dead, and his mother 
a poor widow, for his father had lost his property 
before he died. He supported her and his sister, 
and became at last rich himself. But after he was 
grown up, and had a family of children around him, 
and his children were several of them married, he 
himself lost all his property. He became poorer 
and poorer, and at last so very poor as to live in 
such an old house. His children and grandchil- 
dren all died, but Nancy. ‘‘ And,” said he, 
‘she is now my only support, except what her 
aunt and I earn. I am glad that I learned to gov- 
ern my mind while I was a child, for if I had not, 
I should have been unhappy now.” 
{Stories to Teach me to Think. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO SAXONS TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY.—No. 5. 

I promised, in my last number, to relate the 
story of an extraordinay stratagem, or artifice, 
which was adopted by one of the missionaries, for 
the purpose of obtaining influence over the mind of 
the king. The missionary was Lawrence, who 
was placed at the mission after the death of Au- 
gustine. Eadbald, the successor of Ethelbert, 
had raised, or at least permitted, a persecution of 
those who made a profession of Christianity in his 
kingdom. ‘The missionaries had been compelled 
to cease from their labors among the people, and 
hide themselves from the fury of the pagans, who 
still adhered to the old religion, and who wished 
to revive the practice of idolatry. Suddenly 
Lawrence presented himself before king Eadbald, 
covered with stripes, as if he had been most severe- 
ly whipped. It was indeed obvious that some one 
had inflicted on him a severe castigation, by which 
his body was wounded, and the marks of the lash 
were still visible. The king enquired who had 
been the author of such violence. The truth was, 
that Lawrence had done it himself or procured it 
to be done by some ofhis friends; but he told the 
king that he had been preparing, in consequence 
of the persecution, to abandon the country, and 
that St. Peter, whom he called the chief of the 
apostles, had appeared to him, and having repri- 
manded him for proposing to abandon his duty, 
had thus severely chastised him for indulging so 
guilty a thought. The apostle Peter had been 
dead more than five hundred years, and the story 
Lawrence told the king was nothing but a false- 
hood, nor would any body have believed it, but a 
person given up to superstition. It was an arti- 
fice altogether unworthy of a Christian minister, 
and fit to be adopted only by heathen idolaters 
whom God has given up to believe a lie; but it 
had its influence on the superstitious mind of Ead- 
bald, who immediately caused the persecution to 
cease. Christianity was again preached in Kent. 
But its ministers had now become dishonest. The 
ministers of the Catholic church have at various 
times adopted many stratagems of a similar nature, 
which are called pious frauds; but the object has 
been not to promote the pure religion of Christ, 
but to obtain personal influence or some selfish ad- 
vantage. The people of Essex would not be in- 
fluenced by a stratagem so base, and so much at 
variance with the real doctrines of Christianity, 
and refused to permit the missionaries to appear 
again among them. The use of pious frauds of 
this nature has never been tolerated among _pro- 
testants. They consider the church of Rome by 





these and other means to have become corrupt, and 
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unworthy of the fellowship of Christians who re- 
gard only the doctrines of the Bible. In my next 
number I shall give an account of the introduction 
of Christianity into Northumbria, that part of Eng- 
land lying on the East side of the island nearest 
to Scotland. 





EDITORIAL. 





ANNA AND EMILY.-=-No. 1. 
Anna and Emily became friends when they were 
very little girls, I do not know exactly how old they 
were when they began to love each other, but it was 
almost as soon as they knew how totalk. Anna bad 
no little brother or sister to play with her at home, so 
she was always glad when Emily was allowed to 
come and spend a day or a week with her. You will 
find from what Lam going to tell you about them, 
that they were like all little girls, good sometimes, and 
sometimes naughty. 

One day Emily’s mother was taken yery sick, and 
the children had no one to take care of them and to 
try to make them happy. And as Mrs. P. continued 
to be very ill for several days, it was thought best to 
send the little ones away. Emily was glad to hear 
that she was to go to Aunt W.’s; for the house 
seemed very lonely and desolate when her mother 
was sick. 

The first day, aunt W. let the little girls play till 
they were tired, and they were not sorry to hear that 
they were after this to have lessons and work a part 
of the time. ‘The next morning when they woke, 
they found that it had snowed in the night, and the 
air felt so cold that they did not like to get up. But 
aunt W. came in and told them to go down into the 
parlor where it was warm. So they gathered up their 
clothes and scampered down stairs, where they found 
a nice fire burning. Emily rolled her stocking up 
into a ball, and threw it at Anna. Then Annathrew 
it back again. Then Emily tossed her frock over on 
to Anna’s head, and so they kept on with their frolic, 
quite forgetful that breakfast was nearly ready and 
that they were not dressed, until Anna’s brother came 
down stairs, and laughed at them so much, that they 
felt quite ashamed, and wished they had not stopped 
to play. 

‘What is this?” cried Roger, taking up Anna’s 
night-cap; “ oh, it is your pocket—I see, and a very 
nice one too.” 

‘* No it isn’t a pocket either,” said Anna. 

“© Well it will do for that at any rate, and I believe 
I will take it,” continued Roger, whose great delight 
was to make Anna fret. 

“It’s mine, you shan’t have it,” cried Anna, half 
crying, and running round the room after her brother. 
Her dress, which was about half on, slipped almost 
off as she ran, while Roger in great glee jumped over 
chairs and overturned crickets, to the no small amuse- 
ment of Emily, who forgot in her mirth that she was 
still undressed. Butinthe midst of the noise, Anna’s 
mother came in, Roger threw down the cap and went 
off whistling, and Anna pouting and crying, begged 
her mother to help her dress and to give Roger a good 
scolding. But breakfast was ready, and. her mother 
did not choose to pnnish the rest of the family by 
keeping them waiting, so she went away leaving the 
little girls to go on by themselves. It was so long be- 
fore they were ready that they had to eat breakfast 
alone. When they went back to the parlor, the girl 
was sweeping it. ‘* What shall we do while she is 
sweeping?” asked Emily. 

** We can go into Walter’s room and look at his 
things,” said Anna. 

So they ran up the stairs into Walter’s chamber; 
and Anna opened some of the drawers and showed 
Emily a number of shells and other curiosities, which 
had been arranged with great care. Then Anna 
took down a vial and told Emily to promise not to 
tell what she was. going todo. Emily knew very 


well that Anna was going to do something which was 
wrong, but she did not try to induce her not to at- 
tempt it. She liked to be naughty just then. There 
was some quicksilver in the vial,and Walter had 
shown it to Anna and told her never to touch it. But 
he was not at home now, so she poured a little out 
into a chair, and then she and Emily sat on the floor 
and rolled it about. Emily had never seen any be- 
fore, but she had heard her father talking about it at 
home; and after they had played a long time, she 
suddenly remembered that he had said that it was 
poisonous. She stopped playing in great alarm. 

‘© Oh Anna, we shall die, both of us! I have heard 
papa say that quicksilver is poison.” 

Anna was frightened also. ‘They were glad to put 
it away, and to go down stairs, although they dared 
not tell any one why they were so sad and unhappy, 
lest they should be obliged to own how naughty they 
had been. This day was a very miserable one to 
both. They could not help feeling that they had 
done wrong, and fearing they should suffer for it. In 
a few days the trouble was forgotten, but they were 
for this time at least, cured of their love of meddling 
with things of which they knew so little. E. 




















A Good Old Man. 


A great many years ago, far away over the dark 
blue ocean, lived a very good man. His home was 
in a goodly land. We read of many things which 
happened there. ‘The book from which we learn this 
is the Bible. When you read stories there which 
you cannot understand, you must ask some one to ex- 
plain them to you. . 

This man’s name was not Henry, or George, or 
William; it was Enoch. ‘There is one thing the Bi- 
ble tells us of him I wish you to remember,—Enoch 
walked with God. If you will turn to Genesis 5: 
24, you can read it there for yourself. Do you know 
what this means? Enoch had God in all his thoughts. 
If he walked out in the bright noonday, and saw the 
trees, and the flowers, and the grass, and every thing, 
look pleasant and delightful, he thought of something 
more than this world; he remembered that God, who 
lives in heaven, made it all; and he felt grateful and 
happy. If he sat at his door, watching the sun sink- 
ing to sleep in the crimson clouds of the west, then, 
too, when all was so calm and still everywhere, 
Enoch loved to think of God; of all his kindness in 
taking care of him through the day, and of that 
solemn hour when his sun of life should set and he 
awake in heaven. So, whether walking or sitting, at 
home or abroad, at work or at rest, God was in all 
his thoughts. 

Have you ever been away from your mother, and 
have you not thought so much of her, waking and 
sleeping, that it has almost seemed as if she were by 
you, and you could speak to her? Sodid Enoch 
think of his Heavenly Parent, as if he had been con- 
stantly at his side and he could see him. The Bible 
calls it “ walking with God.” 

You have seen an old man, tottering about the 
street, bending over his staff. Perhaps he was eighty- 
five or ninety. That is considered quite aged now; 
but Enoch lived to be older than that. He lived more 
than a hundred years—more than a hundred and fifty 
—more than three hundred—he lived three hundred 
and sixty-five years, You have never seen any one 
as old as that. Sometimes I fancy how he looked; 
perhaps tall and straight, with a loose robe, and long 
white hair flowing down over his shoulders, and the 
— of his face calm and happy, and almost 

oly. 

So when he was three hundred and sixty-five years 
old, I was going to say, he died; but the Bible tells 
us, ‘he was not, for God took him.” His Heavenly 
Father loved him, and he went to heaven without 
dying. Wedo not know in what way, whether in 
chariots of fire, or whether he mingled in the clouds 
_ was seen no more; we are only told God took 

im. 

There are a great many good people now who 
walk with God. Every one, large or small, who 
thinks of him as Enoch did, walks with God. There 
are many little children, who, whether studying, 
working, playing, talking, or at rest, remember that 
God is by them. He is in all their thoughts. They 
try to keep his commandments. They grieve if they 
displease him even in a thought which no one else 








can know. ‘They need never be afraid of death. It 





cannot harm them; it will be but as a sweet sleep— 
they will wake in heaven, for ‘* God will take them.” 
[Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 18 Cornhill, Boston.] 


——a 
The Child’s Choice. 

A little boy, about eight years of age, came to his 
father on Monday, and said, * Father, I wish I could 
always have the teacher I had yesterday.” ‘* Why,” 
said the Father, ““why do you wish to have him?” 
** Because,” replied the boy, ‘“‘he talks with and 
tells me so much about the Saviour.” This teacher 
was a stranger, who took the class in the absence of 
the boy’s teacher. No one may be able to estimate 
the value of that one lesson, insomuch as it pointed a 
lost soul to its only help—tothe Saviour. How easy 
the access to such a mind and heart. Where is the 
aged sinner, who wants the teacher that will point 
him to the Saviour? No theme is so melting as 
Christ and him crucified. The more the teacher’s 
own soul is imbued with His love, and the more he 
dwells upon it, the greater his success.—S. S. T'reas. 


<Q 
Children have been Missionaries. 


A kind gentleman near London went to visit a poor 
woman who was sick; as he was going into the room, 
he saw a little girl kneeling by the side of the poor 
woman’s bed. The little girl rose as soon as she saw 
the gentleman, and went out of the room. ‘ Who is 
thatchild?” asked the gentleman, “ Oh Sir,” said the 
poor woman, ‘that isa little angel, who often comes 
to read the Bible to me, to my great comfort, and she 
has just now given me sixpence.” ‘Fhe gentleman 
finding that the little girl was one of the scholars of a 
neighboring Sunday School, went there next Sunday, 
and asked for the child. She was rather afraid when 
she was called to the gentleman, but he was very 
kind to her, and asked her what had made her think 
of reading the Bible to the poor woman. She an- 
swered, ‘‘ Because, Sir, I find it said in the Bible, 
that, pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father, is this, to visit the fatherless and widow in 
their affliction.” In answer to the inquiry, how she 
had got the money which she had given, she replied, 
that it was a reward which had been given her in the 
school. 

Dear children! cannot you “ Go and do likewise?” 
Are there no sick people near you who would be glad 
to hear the Bible read? no poor children who know 
nothing of Christ, and to whom you can tell that 
Jesus is willing to receive all sinners? Pray that the 
Lord will teach you, and make you of use, and bless 
you in laboring for him. 


Maxims.—Christ, our judge, instead of condemning 
us, stepped from the bench and died for us. 

When a child of God thinks he can go alone, he is 
nearest falling.—Joun Mason. 











POETRY. 








From the Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
MY MOTHER. 


** My Mother—at that holy name, 
Within my bosom there’s a rush 
Of feelings which no time can tame, 
A feeling which, for years of fame, 
I would not—could not crush.” 
The world has thrown its trammels o’er 
A spirit void of guile; 
But one bright thing my memory 
Recalls—my Mother’s smile. 
In foreign lands I wandered far, 
In search of fancied bliss; 
But one thing spoke my wanderings o’er: 
It was—my Mother’s kiss. 
I slept—and when the morning broke 
Upon my native strand, 
A soft touch o’er my forehead stole; 
It was—my Mother’s hand. 
The world’s incessant trials sore, 
My spirit ill could brook; 
But oh, my heart was mild before 
My Mother’s least rebuke. 
{ wound the slippery paths with joy 
Of pleasure’s witching dance; 
But one thing stopped my wild career; 
It was—my Mother’s glance. 


And oh, in pleasure’s rosiest bowers, 
Midst mirth, the wild, the high, 

One sound arrested every thought: 
It was—my Mother’s sigh. 

And if a future hour for me 
Reveals Heaven’s purer air, 

I owe it to that holiest bliss: 


*T will be—my Mother’s prayer. Eta. 
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